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manche partye par pal d’asur and de gueules le 

oignet dor tenat en Ja main une_ branche 
vert la semence de gueules .. . 
sur une torse dargent et de sable, sicome la 

icture en la marge.” Dated at London, 12 
Sas, 1513. One nearly perfect seal and a frag- 
ment of another. Margins illuminated. A 
grant of a crest alone is of extremely rare 
occurrence. £21 0s. Od. 
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6. LYDD, Kent.—Ten charters, 7 Hen. VI. 
to 23 Henry VIII, naming PYE, TIDERICHE, 
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BATH, NYCOLL, GREGORY, PERYs, 
SMYTH, HOWE, MELALE, KCHYNGHAM 
ELYS, and many others. £2 10s. 0d. : 

7. ENGLEFIELD, Sir Francis (d. 1596), 
Roman Catholic exile; attainted and forfeited, 
1585, Klizabeth seizing even the estates he had 
alienated; corresponded with the Pope and the 
king of Spain 1586, on behalf of Mary STUART; 
buried at Valladolid. Inspeximus, dated 
aster 39 Eliz., of “depositions taken in the 
Exchequer proving Sr. Fr. ENGLEFYLDE 
deth in Spayne.” The depositions were taken 
before Baron SOTHERTON 10 March, 39 Eliz. 
1596-7), when Thomas THORPE, of St. Faith’s, 

ondon, stationer, aged 25, deposes that “by the 
means of Father PARSONS he did lye at Sir 
Francis’ house at Madrid three weeks after his 
death, and spoke to him before he did ride to 
Valliodolid, 31 leagues from thence, where he 
died about the beginning of October.” — Sir 
Francis’ servant, John REWE, born in 
Barstaple, Devon, then came back to Madrid 
and locked up everything in Sir Francis’ 
chambers. “As soon as the said Father 
PARSONS had gotten the money due for the 
said Sr. Francis his pencon yt was noised all 
abroade that Mr. ENGLEFIELD was deade.” 
Father PARSONS then placed in his lodgings 
three English boys, Andrew WHIGHT,... 
WORTHINGTON and another. REWE wrote 
to Mr. COPLEY, an Englishman married & 
dwelling at Madrid and all other his letters to 
the king and others, “ for that Mr. ENGLE- 
FIELD could not write himself.’ Roger 
BATT. aged 36, servant to Richard STONE- 
LEY, Esq., deposes that William BATT his 
brother, now at Madrid, wrote 2 Nov. 1596 that 
he should advise Mr. Francis ENGLEFIELD of 
the death of his uncle, kept secret. and that 
no attestation of it could be obtained. Vellum. 

One sheet. £5 5s. 0d 
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known as the author of a Memoir of her 
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the offer of a pension from the Spanish 
government on condition of becoming a 
Catholic, 1666. Five letters, dated 1675-6, about 
money matters. ‘ Meet me at Mr. Thursby's 
Chamber.” “ My Lady Mordant.” “ The Lease 
of Cole farm.” “My daughter Grantham.” 
£2 2s. Od. 

9. ‘TEMPLE CHURCH, London.—* The Price 
and Proposalls of Renatus HARRIS for his 
Organ in the Temple Church, humbly Offered 
to the Right Honoble the Lord High Chancellor 
ot England and the two Honoble Societies of 
the Temple.” ‘“ Proposalls with submission 
humbly offered towards a Method for the Tryall 
of the Temple Organs,” by Renatus HARRIS. 
Bernard SMITH of St. Martin in the Fields, 
organ-maker, ‘‘ proposall ” to Lord JEFFREYS 
for his organ. (Signed) Ber. SMITH. 6 leaves, 
f’cap. £5 5s. Od. 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306.). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
poeta, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
inding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 


sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 


| for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


(THERE is some heart-searching going on in 

Germany over the new German stamps. 
The Reichs Post Office is issuing a series 
bearing the heads of famous Germans—a 
device which has been adopted by sundry 
other countries. Schiller is to adorn the 
five-pfennig stamps which will be the most 
in use, and other stamps will bear the heads 
of Goethe, Lessing, Kant. So far, so good 
—but now comes the ten-pfennig stamp bear- 
ing the counterfeit presentment of Freder- 
‘ick the Great. Herr Stringl, the Minister 
| of Posts, is a Bavarian, but nevertheless, he 
| has seen fit to place this head of the Prus- 


first professional jockey—J. de Groot, portrait- sian of all Prussians upon a stamp of the 


painter—‘‘ Token a wraith—John Sale: John 
Bernard Sale: George Charles Sale—Grinling 
Gibbons, 316—Ball: Napier—Early Settlers in 
Pennsylvania—Hudleston family — ‘‘ Cabaret ”’: 
“Carnival”: ‘ Columbine’? — Miss Bontein, 
painter on China — Bibliotheca Gralathiana — 
Shakespeare’s initials—A, Riesbach, miniaturist 
—Schayle family — ‘ Tame Snakes,’ by Walter 
Severn— Auld Lang Syne’: the tune, 317. 


REPLIES: — London’s ’buses — Smyrna Coffee- 
house, Pall Mali, 318—Izaak Walton and West- 
minster Abbey—Emblem of St. Simon the 
Apostle in All Souls’, Oxford, 319—Water lanes 
—Spit (“ Broch ”)—Plantagenet: Bridges: Grey 
—XVI and XVII century guns, 32 
coat”: Tayaut”: “ Tally-ho”’ — Lambarde’s 
‘ Perambulation,’ 32i—‘ La Gloria di Titiano "— 
Black Butter—Dagge Family—Ostrich Surname— 
Churchwardens’ accounts: explanation of words 
sought—Nelson’s uniform at Trafalgar—Capt. 
William Baillie: imitations of Rembrandt’s etch- 
ings, 322 — Stocks at Temple Bar—Issue of 
newspaper withdrawn, date wanted, 323. 

THE LIBRARY:—‘ English Life in the Middle 
Ages’—‘A Hundred Wonderful Years ’—‘ The 
psc Book of French Verse ’—The Quarterly 

eview. 


| Reichspost. Two great parties have risen 
up in wrath: the Republicans, who call this 
proceeding mere pandering to recent revival 
of the cult of Fredericus Rex on the film 
screen, and the Bavarians who regard it as 
Prussian provocation, part of the scheme 
towards establishing a ‘‘ great Prussia.” 
The Ministry in defence of their action make 
the amusing reply that the head of Fred- 
erick was put on the ten-pfennig stamp be- 
cause it is used mainly in long distance 
correspondence within the Reich, and but 
little on letters destined for foreign 
countries. 


UR readers may like to make note of the 
issues of The Times for Oct. 25 and Oct. 

26 as containing Sir Aurel Stein’s account 
of his discoveries in exploring the scene of 
Alexander the Great’s campaign 327-26 B.c. 
on the way to his invasion of the Punjab. 
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There is no need to emphasize the high inter- 
est and importance of this account. 


week the Bishop of Worcester, 


AST 
L addressing the Worcestershire Archezo- | 
logical Society, discussed the origin of the 


arms of his See, Argent, 10 torteaux, 4, 3, 
2, and 1, gules. There is a traditon that 
the torteaux represent wafers, 
Bishop has satisfied himself that in fact the 
torteaux go back to Bishop Giffard, who 
belonged to the Giffards of Weston-sub- 
Edge in Gloucestershire, and was Bishop of 
Worcester in the thirteenth century. He 
took them, it may be surmised, from the 
arms of a family with which his own was 
connected by marriage, Cormailles of Brims- 
field in Herefordshire. 


ON October 23 it was officially announced 
through the Press that, subject to the 
consent of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to proposals put forward by the University 
of London, the Senate have authorized defi- 
nite negotiations with the Duke of Bedford 
for the purchase of part of the Bloomsbury 
site. 
PS The Times of Oct. 23 Captain S. P. 
Ralli raises the interesting question 
whether constant in-breeding does not des- 
troy cherished characteristics in dogs, and 
in particular, their faithfulness. ‘‘ The 
dogs I get,’’ he says, ‘‘ are perfectly beauti- 
ful to look at, but—and this is not confined 
in my experience to any particular breed— 
they have all failed to produce that complete 
faithfulness and belief in their master what- 
ever he may do, which made my old friends 
such charming companions in a hard world.’’ 
It would not, we suppose, be to the point to 
enquire whether the heroes among dogs of 
historic friendships with man were mostly 
pure-bred, for the degeneration, if it be a 
fact, may have set in since their day. 


| NDER the general title of Imperial 

Studies the Royal Colonial Institute is 
arranging for the publication by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green and (o., of a series of 
original monographs embodying results of 
research into the history, economics, and 
geography of the British Empire. The mono- 
graphs will be the work of younger scholars 
who, owing to rise in cost of publication, 
have found difficulty in making the results 
of their investigation known. Valuable 
work is being done in the universities and 
elsewhere in matters esnecially relating to 
the Empire, and it is hoped that the new 
series will remove the reproach that most of 


its results are destined to immediate oblivion, 
The series will be under the general editor- 


‘ship of Professor A. P. Newton, Rhodes 


Professor of Imperial History in the Uni- 
versity of London, and the first two volumes 


in preparation. 


but 


"HE Cambridge University Press will pub- 
1 jish next month a book of reminiscences 


‘by Mr. C. E. Heitland, entitled ‘After Many 


Years: a tale of experiences and impressions 
gathered in the course of an obscure life,’ 


|The author’s reminiscences of Cambridge 


begin just about the time when Leslie 
Stephen’s ‘Sketches’ leave off. They also an- 
nounce for the end of November the first 


| volume of ‘ An Economic History of Modern 


Britain,’ by Dr. J. H. Clapham. The first 
part of this volume analyses the economic 
situation on the eve of ‘‘ The Railway Age”; 
the second traces economic development dur- 
ing ‘‘The Early Railway Age,’’ covering 
approximately the years 1830—1850. 
[HE Oxford University Press has in pre- 
paration ‘The Life of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Pratap Singh,’ by R. B. Van 
Wart. This is being issued in connection 
with the Memorial to Sir Pratap at Delhi, 
for which nearly a lakh of rupees has been 
subscribed. The cost of the biography is 
being defrayed by the Maharajah of Johd- 
pur. 


THERE will be a four days’ sale at 


Sotheby’s beginning Nov. 15 in which. 


several manuscripts and rare books of un- 
usual interest will be offered. In particular 
there are the MS. of Lope de Vega’s play 
‘La Desdichada Estefania,’ partly auto- 
graph and bearing his signature and the 
date at the end (this was acquired in Spain 
by the fourth Lord Clarendon); some auto- 
graphs of British and French kings; a 
copy of the first edition of Lodge’s ‘ Scillaes 
Metamorphosis’ (1589) of which only three 
other copies appear to be known, and an 
unrecorded cony of the ‘ De officiis’ printed 
on paper at Mainz (Peter Schoeffer) in 1465. 


UR advertisement columns for this week, 
and some following ones, may be 
observed to contain particulars of an inter- 
esting and comprehensive collection of MSS. 
which Mr. George Sherwood is offering for 
sale. We snecially noted this week a grant 
of a crest alone; the household accounts for 
five years of Katherine, widow of the Duke 
of Buckingham who was assassinated by 
Felton in 1628, and papers relating to Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MARRIAGE. 
(See ante, p. 291.) 


Thus far we have travelled on safe ground. 
But we are now to enter a region where con- 
jecture must in some degree take the place 
of proved fact. 

It may be worth our while to ascertain 
something about the neighbours of the 
Shakespeares whilst they were living at 
Temple Grafton, and I introduce one of them 
called George Ognell, who had acquired an 
estate in that village in or before 1586. I 
have no evidence that the Shakespeares were 
acquainted with Ognell, but it is likely that 
they knew this man and his family. A 
wealthy newcomer, with a house in London, 
would not fail to attract attention in any 
village. Such a neighbour, with his family 
and servants, would have been riding to and 
‘from the metropolis from time to time, and 
could hardly have failed to be of use to the 
Shakespeares, but rather to the poet’s 
father and mother than to the poet himself. 
In 1586 John Shakespeare’s fortunes were 
at their lowest ebb. 

The nearest Lay Subsidy Roll, which is 
dated four years after the poet’s marriage, 
will tell us who were the principal inhabi- 
tants of Temple Grafton in 29 Eliz. (1586). 

Hundred of Barlichway 
Grafton. 


George Ougnall esquire in 


lande xiiij li Ivjs 
George Throckmorton gent in 

lande xls viijs 
William Draper in lande iiij li Xvjs 
Anne Kempson widowe in lande _iij li. xijs 
Leonard Kempson in lande xls viijs 
William Harbage in lande xls viijs 
Andrew Beedle in lande xx8s iiijs 
Thomas Chapman in lande Xxs liijs 


Summa yj li. 

_ Neither here nor in the Roll for 1592, nor 
in that for 1596 is the name Whateley or 
Shakespeare mentioned. The name of a per- 
son who paid 4s. has been accidentally omit- 
ted from the Roll of 1586. Let it be noted 
that the capital values are very far from 
being the real values. The values had been 
fixed in 1334, and remained unchanged. 
Instead of making a new valuation from 
time to time, fresh subsidies were granted, 
when more money was required, on the old 
valuation. 


Ognell (Ougnall) was the owner, as may 
be deduced from the foregoing table, of four- 
teen bovates of arable land, to which would 
normally be added fourteen messuages with 
meadow land, woodland, and waste or com- 
mon. 

It will be seen that Ougnall, or Ognell as 

he should be called, was the squire or chief 
_landowner of Temple Grafton, and that he 
_owned nearly half the parish, which now 
‘consists of 2,034 acres. Ags will be seen 
' presently, he was a citizen and mercer of 
_London, and was still carrying on business 
| there in 1587. He had a rich brother, 
Andrew, living at Cryfield in Stoneleigh, 
near Kenilworth. ‘In 1587 Andrew made 
| his will and died, leaving the bulk of his 
property to George. The will is at Somer- 
set House (3 Rutland) and I give an ab- 
stract : 

22 Dec. 1587. Andrewe Ognell of Cruell- 
feilde in the parish of Stonley, co. Warwick, 
esquire. To be buried in the parish church 
of Stonley. To my mother Anne Ognell, 
widow, £20 a year for life. To each of my two 
brothers Richard Ognell and Lawrence Ognell, 
£10 a year for life. To four of my sisters, 
viz., Elizabeth, Katherine, Margaret, and 
Sibil £50 each. To my sister Joan Ognell now 
wife unto (blank), £50 a year for life. To my 
| brother George Ognell his children, being 
three in number, to every of them £6 13s. 4d., 
in token of remembrance. To my sister 
Elizabeth’s daughter Anne Neale, £20 on her 
marriage. To every of my sister Bingham’s 
children, £20, and to every son at the age 
of twenty-one. I give to my sister (blank) 
children to every of them £20. To two 
daughters-in-law Eleanour Ferrers and Kath- 
erine Ferrers towards their preferment in 
marriage, to either of them 200 marks. To 
my servant Robert Radcliffe, £100.. To my 
servant Elizabeth Walford to her marriage, 
£20. To Isabell Loudon to her marriage, £4 
To my servants Anthony Loudon, Leonard 
Pickering, and Charles Buttes, £4 each, To 
my servant Nicholas Loades, 53s. 4d. for life. 
The debt of £14 10s. which my servant William 
Ashurste is charged with to be forgiven, and 
Ashurste released from prison. To the poor 
of the parish of Stonley, the parish of Baddes- 
ley Clynton, and the parish of Greenborowe 
in the county of Warwick, to each of them 
40s. To the poor of the parish of Avening, 
co. Gloucester, 40s, To my brother George 
Ognell to his only proper use and behoof for 
ever all my lands, tenements, leases, goods 
and chattels, as well moveable as immoveable, 
subject to the payment of my debts. I make 
my brother George Ognell, citizen and mercer 
of London, my sole executor. I make as over- 
seers my very good friends Thomas Leigh of 
Stonley, and Thomas Farmer of the Middle 
Temple, esquire, and for a remembrance I give 
pe —_ of them ten yards of very good 
velvet. 
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haps was, a mercer himself. The will seems 
to have been made on the testator’s death- 
bed, for it shows lapses of memory. He 
gives, for instance, £50 a year to a sister 
whose married name he could not remem- 
ber, and that would be about £400 a year in 
present currency. And he did not remem- 
bér the Christian name and the surname of 
another sister to whose chiidren he left £20 
each. What he says about daughters-in-law 
is obscure, for he had neither wife nor child- 
ren. As regards these so-called daughters- 
in-law, Eleanour and Katherine Ferrers, it 
may be noted that Dugdale in his ‘ War- 
wickshire ’ gives a number of inscriptions re- 
lating to a family of Ferrers in Baddesley 


Clinton church. Probably the testator re-— 


garded Eleanour and Katherine as_ his 
adopted daughters. 

- **Greenborowe’’ is an old spelling of 
Grandborough, about five miles from Rugby. 
As regards the testator’s friend and overseer, 
Thomas Leigh of Stoneleigh, it may be ob- 
served that the present Lord Leigh of Stone- 
leigh is the descendant of Sir Thomas Leigh, 
citizen and mercer of London, who became 
Lord Mayor in 1558. 

When Andrew Ognell died his brother 
George became doubly rich, and went to live 
at Cryfield, retaining however his property 
at Temple Grafton. Cryfield was a place of 
historical interest, for Miss Dormer Harris 
tells us that before the Conquest the king 
had a house there, where later dwelt a for- 
eign earl ‘‘ who was a great robber.’’ Per- 
haps this comes from the Stoneleigh Ledger 
Book, which, I understand, is to be pub- 
lished by the Dugdale Society. 

In the Public Record Office is an ‘‘ inden- 
ture of bargain and sale 12 March, 32 Eliza- 
beth (1589) by ‘ the Ladye Lettice Countesse 
of Leicester,’ and Sir ‘ Christofer Blunte,’ 
knight, to George Ognell of Crewelfeilde, 
gentleman, of their estate etc. in land etc. 
in Crewelfeilde alias Creyfeilde graunge. 
Signed L. Leycester: Chr. Blount. Seals” 
(‘ Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds,’ 
vol. v. Warw. A. 12903). The Earl of Leices- 
ter had died suddenly on 4 Sept., 1588, and 
his Countess, who had formerly been the 
wife of Walter Devereux first Earl of Essex, 
married Sir Christopher Blount ‘‘ about 


consideration was concealed we do not know, 

‘but as Leicester’s funeral cost £4,000 it is 
possible to guess that George Ognell had 
supplied goods to the Countess. 

The Countess was the mother of Robert 
_ Devereux, second Earl of Essex, who became 
‘the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, and she 
_bigamously married the Earl of Leicester 
| in 1578. Robert Devereux was three years 
| younger than Shakespeare, having been born 
| in 1567, and he became a patron of letters 
/and a sonneteer. In later years Shakes- 

peare must have known him as the friend 
of the Earl of Southampton, and we can 
| only guess that the two men were known to 
‘each other in earlier years. 
I have not traced George Ognell later than 
| 1596, when he appears in a Subsidy Roll as 
' the owner of the same amount of land at 
Temple Grafton. On 12 Oct., 1574, the 
| Bishop of London granted a general licence 
to George Ognell to marry Elizabeth Kenion 
of the city of London, spinster (‘ Allegations 
for Marriage Licences issued by the Bishop 
of London,’ Harleian Society). Here, as 
in Shakespeare’s marriage licence, the place 
of residence was the residence of both par- 
ties. 

It appears that the Earl of Leicester had 
property in Stoneleigh or Cryfield, as well 
as in Kenilworth. Miss Dormer Harris in 
her account of Stoneleigh (op. cit.) tells us 
that in the church “‘ a very large monument 
of black and white marble commemorates 
Duchess Dudley, whose husband Robert, sor 
of Elizabeth’s Leicester, unable to prove his 
legitimacy, was cheated out of his inheri- 
tance in the reign of James I.’’ By his will 
Leicester had left the Kenilworth estate to 
him after the death of the Earl of Warwick. 
To this Robert Dudley, who was a year 
younger than Shakespeare, Michael Drayton 
dedicated his ‘ Idea, The Shepheard’s Gar- 
'land,’ 1593. The words of dedication are 
‘“To the noble and valorous gentleman 
Master Robert Dudley, enriched with all the 
vertues of the minde and worthy of all 
honorable desert. Your most affectionate 
and devoted Michael Drayton.’? One _won- 
ders whether Drayton was a page at Kenil- 
worth. In his epistle to Henry Reynolds 
he refers to the time when he was “‘ a proper 


1589.’’ This deed of bargain and sale, which | goodly page,’’ but does not say to what 
I have examined, is small, and without reci- | family the was attached. As Duke of North- 


| | NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Proved in London by the executor, 4 Jan., | tals. To satisfy the law relating to such i 
1587/8. _ instruments, it is expressed to be made “ in : 
The gift of ten yards of velvet 40 each | consideration of a certeyne sum of lawfull 7 
overseer and the various bequests to servants money of England’ paid on or before the SI 
suggest that the testator had been, and per- | sealing thereof. _ Why the amount of the LE 
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umberland, Dudley, who went to live in Italy, | cating to him his ‘Choice of Emblemes’ 
published in Italian a book on navigation. (1586) states that many famous men had 
His mother was Douglas, Dowager Lady _ been enabled to pursue their studies through 
Sheffield, whom his father did not marry till his beneficence’’ (Art. ‘Robert Dudley’ in 
1573. And when his father married the |‘ D.N.B.’) Arthur Golding dedicated his 
Countess of Essex his mother was still liv- | metrical translation of Ovid’s ‘ Metamor- 
ing. | phoses ’ to him in 1567, and this translation 

Sir Sidney Lee’s opinion was that Shakes- was much used by Shakespeare. Yet nobody 
peare left Stratford in 1586, and this is the appears to have suggested that Shakespeare 
year usually regarded as the time of his de- may have received help or encouragement 
parture. but there is no certainty on this from the Earl of Leicester, though Leicester 
point, and the opinion can only be regarded | lived in the poet’s own county, and not 
as provisional. What is certain is that in| very far from Stratford. Like his son 
early manhood he must by some means have Robert, and his stepson the second Earl of 
had the opportunity of an extended study Essex, who was a sonneteer and patron of 
of life and books. | letters, Leicester was a man of good taste, 

There is no difficulty in supposing that and both he and the Earl of Essex were 
about the time of his marriage Shakespeare patrons of companies of actors, who some- 
was well known at Kenilworth and at Leices- times visited Stratford. There must have 
ter House in London. The seven or eight been an atmosphere of literary refinement 
years which elapsed between his marriage | about Kenilworth. Yet, although the Earl 
‘and the date of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ | of Southampton was nine and a half years 
generally believed to have been his first play, Shakespeare’s junior, Lee insists that he ‘‘ is 
are the most obscure period of his life. Dr. the only patron of Shakespeare that is known 
Furnivall ascribed this play to 1588-9, and to biographical research. No contemporary 
Prof. Dowden to 1590. ; document or tradition gives the faintest sug- 

The subject matter of ‘Love’s Labour’s | gestion that Shakespeare was the friend or 
Lost,’ said Sir Sidney Lee, suggests that its | dependent of any other man of rank.’’ And 
author had already enjoyed extended oppor- | yet a patron of literature and the drama, 
tunities of surveying London life and manners, | who was also the most powerful nobleman 


such as were hardly open to him in the very | 
first years of his settlement in the metropolis. an lived within fifteen miles of his 


‘Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ embodies keen obser- 
vation of contemporary life in many ranks of It is true that Southampton is the only 
society, both in town and country, while the patron of Shakespeare known to biographical 
| research. And yet, notwithstanding the 
lot ae eek phe among Shake- | Want of evidence, it is hard to believe that 
speare’s plots in that it is not known to have | between 1582 (and it may be earlier) and 
been borrowed, and stands quite alone in | 1593, when the publication of ‘ Venus and 
openly travestying known traits and incidents | Adonis’ had made him famous, he had 
of social and political life. neither patron nor friend to help him. 
The poet could not have surveyed social | Shakespeare indeed was only twenty-four 
and political life in London from a poor | when Leicester died, but he was old enough 
lodging. The grace and humour which per- | to have attracted attention. At Kenilworth 
meate ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ show that its | Leicester’s accomplished son, Robert Dud- 
author was living on easy and familiar | ley, and his stepson the Earl of Essex must 
terms with the best society, and had | have been living from time to time. And 
access to many books. Society and books | then there was Michael Drayton, who was 
could have heen had in large measure at | born in North Warwickshire a year before 
Kenilworth, where the poet would not have | Shakespeare, and personally known to him. 
been too far from his wife and children. Drayton, as we have seen, dedicated a vol- 
Leicester was too astute to neglect the | ume of poems to Robert Dudley in 1593, and 
power which is ‘‘ mightier than the sword.” | it is likely that these and other poets and 
He was, said Lee, ‘“‘ a patron of literature | scholars were accustomed to meet at Kenil- 
and the drama. Roger Ascham, whose son | worth. As he tells us in an epistle to Henry 
Dudley (b. 1564) was his godson, often wrote | Reynolds, Drayton was once ‘a proper 
of his literary taste. Gabriel Harvey de- | goodly page,’’ but he does not tell us to what 
voted the second book of his ‘ Congratula- | family he was attached. Is it possible that 
tiones Valdinenses,’ London, 1578, to his | he was a page at Kenilworth? And is it 
praises . . . Geoffrey Whitney, when dedi- possible that Shakespeare before his mar- 
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riage was also a page there? In a brilliant 
‘Chapter in the Early Life of Shakespeare’ 
(Cambridge, 1926) Mr. Arthur Gray, Master 
of Jesus College, has suggested that he be- 
came, at an early age, a page in the house- 
hold of Sir Henry Goodere at Polesworth 
Hall in the Forest of Arden. 

We must think of Shakespeare in early 
manhood as of an unknown man. As to his 
thasty marriage, the world is not unkind to 
youthful brides and bridegrooms. And it 
seems probable that from his schooldays on- 
wards the. poet was surrounded by men who, 
seeing what he was, and what ‘‘a hand- 
some, well shap’d man” he was, were glad 
to help him. There is no proof that he was 
ever in debt or penury. Nor is there the 
least reason to doubt that Anne Hathaway 
made him a good and faithful wife. So 
prosperous did be become as an actor and 
playwright in London that fifteen years 
after his marriage he was able to buy, as 
great London merchants did, a country 
house. He had grown famous in 1593, and 
in 1597 he became the owner of the largest 
house in Stratford. In the previous year he 
had applied to the Heralds’ College for a 
coat-of-arms—a sure test of prosperity. 

We do not know when Shakespeare left 
his native town, nor when he finally came 
back, and some, with great show of reason, 
think that he never did leave it. Affection 
for his wife and children, and for his father 
and mother, together with the instinct which 
endears a man to the home of his childhood 
—these things bound him to Stratford. Can 
we believe that a man who had lived un- 
happily with his wife would have returned 
with avidity to the scene of misery? Surely 
he would have remained in London and 
taken his children there. 

8S. O. Appy. 


WANTED A PERFECT HISTORIAN? 


THIS somewhat unusual heading was sug- 

gested by a careful perusal of Chap. 
xxvi. in Vol. XII. of ‘The Cambridge 
Modern History ’ (1910) of which the author 
is Dr. G. P. Gooch, who entitles his contribu- 
tion ‘The Growth of Historical Science,’ by 
which presumably is meant the growth of 
the scientific method of writing history. 
The chapter is illuminating and wide in its 
range, but its critical element leaves the 
impression that in the rolling ages yet to 
come humanity will never, whatever be the 
evolutionary freaks of the race, produce a 


perfect historian however perfect historical 
science may grow. And this feeling is 
kindled on the very threshold of the inquiry, 
which opens thus: 


Historical study begins with the humanists 
of the Italian and German Renaissance, , , 
For a brief period the European mind devoted 
itself to secular learning; but the Renaissance 
was destroyed by the Reformation, 


Dr. Gooch had perhaps been wiser, because 
truer to historical facts, had he substituted 
“retarded or ‘‘ suspended’ for ‘‘des- 
troyed.’”? The Reformation destroyed politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical landmarks, but left 
those of the classical Renaissance practically 
untouched, while it extended the borders of 
the aptly so-called ‘‘ Christian Renaissance” 
(Vol. I., Ch. xvii., p. 619). This was clearly 
Prof. Jebb’s view (ibid, p. 584): 


The historical importance of the classical 
revival in Italy depends ultimately on the 
fact that it broadened out into this diffusion 
of a general capacity for liberal culture, 
taking various forms under different local 
and national conditions. That capacity, once 
restored to the civilised world, became a part 
of the higher life of the race, an energy 
which, though it might be temporarily 
retarded here and there by reactionary forces, 
could not again be lost. Not in literature or 
in art alone, but in every form of intellec- 
tual activity, the Renaissance opened a new 
era for mankind. 


And Dr. Fairbairn, in Vol. II., Chap. 
xix., asserts : 


It is customary to distinguish the Renais- 
sance, as the revival of letters, from the 
Reformation, as the revival of religion. But 
the distinction is neither formally correct nor 
materially exact. The Renaissance was not 
necessarily secular and classical—it might be, 
and often was, both religious and Christian; 
nor was the Reformation essentially religious 
and moral—it might be and often was poli- 
tical and secular. Of the two revivals the one 
is indeed in point of time the elder; but the 
elder is not so much a cause as simply an 
antecedent of the younger. Both revivals 
were literary and interpretative, both were 
imitative and re-creative, but they differed in 
spirit, and they differed also in province and 
in results. There was a revival of letters 
which could not possibly become a reforma- 
tion of religion, and there was a_ revival 
which necessarily involved such a_reforma- 
tion; and the revivals must:be distinguished 
if the consequences are to be understood. 


This discrepancy between Dr. Gooch and 
his fellow-contributors qualifies, to me, 
adversely his estimates of the respective 
literary and historical values or capabilities 
of the modern makers of historical science. 
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With some of his verdicts an unbiassed 
judgment demands entire agreement, as when 
he asserts that ‘‘ Gibbon’s contempt for reli- 
gious feeling and belief rendered him blind 
to the meaning of many objects which he 
passed during his long journey,” and that 
‘the first scholarly and comprehensive 
Church history was composed by Mosheim,”’’ 
and that Niebuhr was ‘‘ the first great Ger- 
man historian’’; but it is his own critical 
methods and ipse dixit parallelisms that, in 
my judgment, set one’s teeth on edge and 
prompt the almost despairing question, 
Will no nation, tribe, or people under, and 
possessing a place in, the sun ever give birth 
to a perfect historian who shall combine in 
himself all the merits and prove void of the 
demerits of his predecessors as instanced by 
Dr. Gooch? If his parallelisms be sound 
the human race will never present such a 
one to the world. Here are a few culled at 
almost haphazard. 

1. Niebuhr was the first to collect and 
discuss the whole of the available literary 
evidence and to steer a middle course between 
blind acceptance of Livy’s narrative and 
wholesale scepticism. To these immense merits 
Niebuhr owes his unassailable position as the 
principal author of the great evolution in 
historical study effected in the opening years 
of the nineteenth century. 


And yet 

No historian of the front rank has possessed 
so little skill in presenting his knowledge to 
the world. His work bristles with technical 
discussions that interrupt the narrative and 
with parentheses that break the thread of 
thought. But there is a graver fault than 
lack of lucidity and literary skill. The method 
of divination which he believed would be the 
main pillar of his fame is radically unsound. 
In hands less skilled than his it could only 
lead to disaster, and his own use of it was 
in the highest degree arbitrary. The impetus 
to historical research was given by Niebuhr; 
but the edifice had to be erected on surer 
foundations. 

2. Ranke was beyond comparison the great- 
est historical writer of modern times, not 
only because he founded the scientific study 
of materials and possessed in an unrivalled 
degree the judicial temper and sobriety of 
judgment at which every historian professes 
to aim, but because his powers of work and 
length of life enabled him to produce a larger 
number of first-rate works than any historian 
who ever lived. His style is clear and flowing, 

Yet, 

Though Ranke’s work was perfect in its 
way, it was not complete. His tranquil, 
harmonious nature made him to some extent 
blind to great tides of emotion and great out- 
bursts of passion, to the heroism and tragedy 


in the life of men... ‘Though fault has 
been tound with his critical work, it was he 
who made German historical scholarship 
supreme in Europe. As a lecturer he could 
not compare with Savigny, Droysen, or 
Haiisser. 

3. It was not till 1820, when Augustiz 
Thierry issued a series of Letters on the His- 
tory of France, that [in Irance] the histor- 
ical movement really began ... ‘Thierry was 
a man of deep feeling and an incomparable 
artist, but he was stronger in imagination 
than in criticism. With Thierry’s love 
ot the Middle Ages and power of visualising 
the past Michelet combined an intensity of 
feeling and a moral passion that were his 
own. Thierry was a superb narrator; Miche- 
let was, in addition, a poet and preacher. . . 
He had not the patience to enter deepiy into 
a problem; his heart was too full, his emo- 
tions too little under control, for a perfect 
student. His pages swarm with errors. His 
two great books possess all the qualities 
of inspiration, movement, colour, passion, 
eloquence, but none of the qualities of science. 

4. Arnold possessed gifts denied to Niebuhr, 
among them a clear and noble style, but he 
accepted too much on Niebuhr’s authority and 
did little to advance the critical study of 
Roman history. 

5. Among those who hailed the Constitu- 
tional History [Hallam’s| with delight was a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review who was to 
eclipse Hallam as the mouthpiece of the 
Whigs. Macaulay had won reputation at a 
bound by his article on Milton in 1824... 
His articles glitter like gems in the dusty 
pages of the Edinburgh Review . .. Some 
essays, such as those on Temple and Chatham, 
are masterpieces. The style is simple and 
rapid, the picture glows with colour, the past 
lives again, On the other hand the essays 
as a whole suffer from serious limitations. 
Macaulay’s knowledge, though vast, was con- 
fined to certain periods, and he knew little of 
the Middle Ages or even of English history 
before Elizabeth... Again, he lacked insight 
into the complexities of character, and had no 
grasp of religious or philosophical problems. 
The article on Bacon is fatal to his claim as 
a serious thinker, and his treatment of George 
Fox betrays his narrow emotional limits. 

6. A writer [Carlyle] who stood ostenta- 
tiously aloof from the party cries of 
the day, but whose attitude to history 
was no less determined by his _ personal 
convictions, possessed in a conspicuous 
degree some of the qualifications that 
Macaulay lacked. First of all writers and 
more successfully than any save Michelet, he 
revealed the human and personal interest 
of the drama [in his French Revolution], its 
tragedy, its pathos, its exaltation. But it is 
a superb prose epic, not a history... He 
was unable to grasp the significance of his 
subject in relation to the history of the 


world. In regard to details the book is as 
faulty as it is in its general conception. 
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7. Meanwhile a more exact school was 
forming at Oxford, the greatest figure of 
which was Stubbs, a master of pregnant and 
weighty phrase. . . His friend and fellow- 
worker, Freeman, differed widely from him in 
temperament and outlook. Stubbs was _ re- 
served and concise; Freeman was a hero-wor- 
shipper and propagandist and dragged every 


detail on which he could lay hands into his | 


pages. . . The Norman Conquest, with its 
pendant, William Rufus, is the crown of Free- 
man’s life. Prolix though it is, disfigured by 
prejudices and preferences, weak on its legal 
and institutional side and neglectful of un- 
printed sources, it is nevertheless a 
monument of historical research, full of sound 
learning and brilliant writing. 

8. The third member of the Oxford School 
belonged to a younger generation than those 


whom, in a famous dedication, he saluted as | 


his masters, and died before them. Though 
the historical essays of Green’s earlier life are 
often models of delicate grace, and his later 
works are solid contributions to a knowledge 
of early England, it is the Short History which 
has immortalised his name. The hero of his 
story was the English people; only thus, he 
taught, could English history be conceived as 
a whole and properly understood. His enunci- 
ation of what has now become a commonplace 
was a landmark in historic study. 

9. The exact methods of the Oxford School 
reappear in Gardiner’s monumental work on 
the Puritan Revolution. To the detachment 
of Guizot and Ranke he added an immensely 
greater acquaintance with the sources, and for 
the first time narrated the most critical years 
of English history, with full knowledge and 
unerring judgment. 
ereign duties of the historian to make the 
standpoint and personalities of rival factions 
intelligible, Gardiner is one of the greatest of 
historians, 


But enough. Dr. Gooch’s 
upon his authors and comparisons between 
them may be endorsed by some, and many 


have been forestalled and echoed by others, | 


and he may be entitled to the second sentence 
of an acute observation by someone that ‘‘ To 
the small man the art of criticism is the 
art of fault-finding; to the great man it is 


noble | t 1 
‘the pundits ponder there happily remains 


If it be one of the sov- | 


judgments | 


| 


| 


will, 


graph of a review of a.volume recently issued 
entitled ‘The Writing of History,’ a sym- 
posium of four authors, headed by J. J. 
Jusserand, and may fitly serve as a pendant 
to this paper: 

Why are there so few great historians? Why, 
although so much is written, is the interest 
of the general reader more languid than it 
used to be? These questions suggest others. 
How much truth is there in the allegations 
which they imply? Are the answers to be 
found only in some revolution in historical 
method or also in more far-reaching changes 
in social life and intellectual taste? While 


more great history than any of Us can ever 
hope to read; and every year enough good 
history is written to satisfy those who are 
willing to take a little trouble. 

This, it seems to me, sums up sanely the 
present aspect of this interesting and ever 
recurrent question. 

J. B. McGovern, F.S.A., SCOT., F.PH.S. 


PHILIP BAKER, D.D., PROVOST OF 
KING’S COLLEGE,  1558-70.—The 
‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ has a notice of this Dr. 
Baker, whose pronounced sympathy with 
Roman Catholicism involved his being de- 
prived of his provostship as well as of his 
prebend in Hereford Cathedral and his bene- 
fice of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, London. 
The article ends with a statement that Dr. 
Baker was living in 1601, but the parish 
register of St. Margaret Moses disproves this 
by recording his burial thus: ‘‘ 1590, Aug. 
12, Philip Baker doctor of diuinitie, out of 
the house of Jhon Hunt barbar in Paules 
churchyarde.”’ If proof of identity should 
be asked it will be found in Dr. Baker’s 
in which he describes himself as 
preist and does ‘‘hartelie praye the 
blessed virgin Mary the mother of God and 
all the holie Companie of Heaven to be 
intercessors unto Almightie God for me.” 


The document bears date May 1, 1585, and 


the art of spiritual discovery,’”’ yet his criti- | 


cisms leave the uncomfortable 
that an all-round perfect historian is yet to 
seek. This, it must be conceded, is more or 


strictures. Gardiner is, apparently, in 
his estimation, the nearest approach to 
a verfect historian. Will this be the 


| died in the parish of St. Augustine ‘ad 


was proved Aug. 12, 1590. 
The probate Act shows that Dr. Baker 


portam.”” 


less engendered by all criticism of historical | 
methods from whatsoever source, but it is, | 
in my view, accentuated by Dr. Gooch’s | 
inscriptions in the Salt Tower at the Tower 


J. CHALLENOR SMITH. 


ENRY WALPOLE, S.J.—In The Times 
of Feb. 21 there were illustrations of 


of London. One of them was described 


thus:—‘‘ A Jesuit Poisoner.—Another in- 


verdict of posterity, or look we for another? 


Since the above was written the sub- 
joined appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
of Oct. 12. 


It formed the closing para- . 


scription in the Salt Tower, carved by 
Henry Walpole, a Jesuit priest, who was 
hanged at Tyburn for his part in a plot to 
rub poison on the pommel of Queen Eliza- 
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8 beth’s saddle.” In an article on these in- ’ : 
a scriptions in the same number the inscrip- Reader S Ouer 1eS. 
tio is given as “Henry Walpole, | — 
dant 172,” though 1572 cannot be found in the | mH AVIOUR OF FRENCH CHILDREN. 
reproduction. The article goes on to speak —I should be grateful for quotations of, 
Why, of the possibility that the inscription may re- | 4, references to passages from French 
erest late to the Henry Walpole ‘‘who was hanged | thors. of any die. the 
“ale in 1594 for bribing a groom to smear poison | Children and their treatment by their elders. 
a on the Queen’s saddle, but if so, this record References to educational writers are not 
o be of him refers to an rye —* — , required. Examples of what I am seeking 
rical There is an account of him in the ‘ D.N.B., ' are Duhamel’s charming stories of his own 
nges from which it appears that he was born in children, which appeared in the Mercure de 
Vhile 1558 so that in 1572, he would only be 14. | France: M Sylvestre Bonnard’s ideas of 
1ains He went to Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1575 },5.. a Young girl should be brought ‘L 
ever : : a young girl sho rought up (‘ Le 
good and Gray’s Inn in 1578. As to the absurd | Crime ‘de Sylvestre Bonnard,’ by Anatole 
are story of the Queen’s saddle, it is true that | France). Any passages of early autobio- 
his name was mixed up in it; but he was | raphy, ete 
the arrested in Yorkshire was A. M. 
ever prisoner in the Tower February, 1594, to 7 “eeent vefevence to thee of 
March, 1595. He was not hanged at Ty- | grand- 
Ss. burn. He was tried at York, the indict- | children, and particularly Marie-Blanche and 
ment containing three counts—‘‘ First, that Pauline.} 
the prisoner had abjured the country with- QIR GEORGE BEVERLEY, KT. (d. 1618). 
OF out a license; second, that he had received —I shall be glad to know to what family 
-The Holy Orders beyond the seas; third, that he he belonged. He was in some official posi- 
Dr. had returned to England to exercise his func- tion in London in 1598 when he wrote to the 
with tions, he being a Jesuit father and priest Mayor of Chester about supplying corn to 
- de- of the Roman Church” (see Jessop, ‘One the army at Carrickfergus. He afterwards 
his Generation of a Norfolk House’). He was | became Surveyor of Victuals in Ireland and 
ene- found guilty of high treason on Thursday, was knighted at Leixlipp, Kildare, on May 
don. April 3, sentence was passed on the follow- 8, 1604. He seems to have purchased the 
Dr. ing Saturday, and he was drawn, hanged, so-called manor of Huntington, Co. Chester, 
and quartered at York April 7, 1595. from the 
is one Devereux Beverley, of Yorkshire, 
Lug. who was at Cambridge in 1605 and became 
it of ‘MHE BRAMSHILL HUNT’: A LOST Vicar of Eastham, Co. Chester, but I do 
ules PICTURE. — Often it is asked not know if he was a relation.) I believe 
ould whether ‘Notes and Queries’ is useful the arms used by Sir George were, Argent, 
er’s in obtaining answers? The following on a chevron sable between three pellets a 
as shews that it is. A great many years ago crescent or, but on 20 Jan., 1605/6, a new 
the I enquired in these columns for the present | coat was granted to him by the Ulster office. 
and whereabouts of the original picture by Havell His son used, Sable, on a chevron between 
be of the Bramshill Hunt, of which so many three wolves’ heads erased argent as many 
ne. engravings exist, and the reply came in_ pellets, so I expect this was the Irish grant. 
and a letter from the Channel Isles saying it was The pedigree, so far as I know it, is as fol- 
there, belonging to Mr. Le Marchant. lows :— 
aker Long years passed, and now, through the I. Sir George B., of London and Hunt- 
ad kindness of the Le Marchant family, we ington; married Frances, daughter of Ed- 
have been allowed to purchase the picture, ward Cludd of Orleton and Clotley, Co. 
Hq. and it hangs at Finchampstead Place, Salop; buried 8 Aug., 1618, at St. Oswald’s 
mes Berkshire, the home of John Hautenville Church, Chester; his will, proved Chester 2 
. of Cope, who has been collecting for many Oct., 1620, by son Lennox, mentions James 
wer years, everything possible for the, History | B. of Hugglescott Grange, Co. Leics. Issue : 
ibed of the Bramshill Hunt. | (a) Lennox (II.). 
in- The picture is smaller than hunt pictures (b) Edward, bapt. St. Oswald’s, 13 June, 
by usually are (did Havell paint a larger one 1596. 
was ‘similar ?), but in every detail it corresponds (c) George, mentioned in will of father. 
t to with the engravings. | (d) Nathaniel, bapt. St. Oswald’s 30 
iza- E. E. Core. | Dec., 1597, mentioned in will of father. 
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(e) Frances, married Ric. Browne of Up- 
ton, Co. Chester, and died s.p. 

II. Lennox B., of Huntington; married 
(1) Elizabeth , who was buried at St. 
Oswald’s 17 Aug., 1619, their child George 
also being buried there 2 March, 1618/19; 
(2) Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Henry 
Birkenhead of Backford, Co. Chester. She 
died 19 Jan., 1656. He died 5 April, 1660. 
(Monumental Tablet to both in Backford 
Church.) Issue:—George, Henry ob. inf., 
buried 9 Apr., 1622, at Eccleston, Co. Ches- 
ter, Birkenhead (see below), Thomas, Anthony 
(bapt. St. Oswald’s 11 Aug., 1628), Lennox 
(bapt. St. Oswald’s 22 Oct., 1633), Alice 
(married Henry Dunster, M.A., Vicar of 
Northenden, Co. Chester, and died 19 June, 
1654, aged 28), Frances (bapt. St. Oswald’s 
31 July, 1629, married Henry Arderne of 
the Peele in Kingsley, Co. Chester, at Stock- 
port 9 July, 1655), Elizabeth and Eleanor. 

III. Birkenhead B., of Warrington and 
Newton, near Frodsham. He was buried at 
- Frodsham 16 Nov., 1689. The following all 
seem to have been his children :— 

(a) Lennox, bapt. Warrington 21 Feb., 
1657 /8. 

(b) Elizabeth, bapt. Warrington 21 Jan., 
662 /3 


: 
(c) Charles, bapt. Warrington 25 June, 
1665. 
(d) Margaret, bapt. Warrington 27 Oct., 
1667 


(c) Thomas, bapt. Warrington 23 Jan., 
1669/70, buried at Frodsham 15 May, 1672. 

(f) Francis, bapt. Frodsham 25 Sept., 
1672. 

(g) John, bapt. Frodsham 3 May, 1674, 
buried there 2 Mar., 1680/1. 

(h) Alice, bapt. Frodsham 15 Oct., 1676. 

Authorities :—Cheshire Sheaf, Series II. 
vol. i., p. 151, etc., Series III., vol. i., 41, 
ete.; Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanes. and Ches. lvii. 
(Backford Monuments) ; ‘ Lancs. and Ches. 
Funeral Certifs.’ (Record Society); ‘ Visi- 
tation of Cheshire,’ 1613 (Harl. Soc.); 
Metcalfe ‘Book of Knights’; Ormerod, 
‘Cheshire’; ‘ Frodsham Registers.’ 

R. S. B. 


OHN SINGLETON, THE FIRST PRO- 
FESSIONAL JOCKEY.—There has 
always been and is still, great confusion and 
inaccuracy (perpetuated by successive his- 
torians) with regard to the three John 
Singletons, early jockeys. 

John the ist (and the first vrofessional 
jockey) was born at Melbourne, East York- 


shire, in 1715, and died either in 1796 or 
1799 


John the 2nd was born at Kendal June 
24, 1732, and rode the winner of the first 
St. Leger in 1776. He died in Chester work- 
house 1826, aged 94. His father was a horse- 
dealer, or horse-breaker at Kendal, and John 
rode his first race at Kirby Lonsdale. 

Of John the 3rd (descendant of John the 
1st) accurate data is forthcoming. 

There is no evidence that John Ist and 2nd 
were in any way connected. They were 
probably not. It would be interesting to 
know if the family of the second John Single- 
ton was long settled at Kendal, and if there 
are any local descendants or records. 

J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

DE GROOT, PORTRAIT PAINTER.— 

* I should be glad to have any informa- 
tion about J. de Groot or Groodt, who 
painted portraits in Bristol and elsewhere in 
Somerset about 1710 to 1720. He did the 
portrait of Dr. Claver Morris of Wells, 
Somerset, the great-grandfather of Keate of 
Eton, which I should like to trace if possi- 
ble, in 1710, and was working in Bristol 
about ten years later. This portrait went 
to the Somerset family of Farewell. 

Epmunp 

KEN”: A WRAITH.—In his Sus- 
sex story ‘The Wish House’ (in 

‘ Debits and Credits’ at p. 126) Mr. Kip- 


ling, says:—‘‘ A Token is a wraith of the 


dead or, worse still, of the living.’’ Is this 
peculiar to Sussex ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
OHN SALE: JOHN BERNARD SALE: 
GEORGE CHARLES SALE.—Where 
can I obtain information about these three 
musicians, the two latter being sons of the 
preceding John Sale, who in 1818 became 
senior gentleman of His Majesty’s royal 
chapels? John Sale published several glees, 
and the sons were authors of several songs 
which were published. 
songs in print or in any collection ? 
M. H. Huruwaite. 
Whickham. 
RINLING GTBBONS.—I have a MS. 
note to the following effect :— 


Both Sir Christopher Wren and Grinling 


Gibbons were masons. The latter a ‘‘ Mark 
Mason ”’ (religious) chose a peapod. 


Can anyone tell me what this means? Has. 


it anything to do with freemasonry? What 
authority is there for this statement ? 
PRIEsT. 


Are any of these- 


| 
| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
| | 
| | 

| 
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ALL: NAPIER.—John Ball, Independ- 
ent Minister at Jewry Street Chapel, 
London, married, during his previous minis- 
try at Westbury, Wilts, in 1797 (or 1799), 
Miss Sarah Napier, by whom he had 
three children Anne, Alfred and Martha. 
Alfred died in early manhood, and Martha 
in infancy. There is a strong tradition to 
the effect that Mrs. Ball (née Sarah Napier) 
was related to the Lords Napier and Ettrick. 
Can any reader throw further light on the 
matter, or refer me to likely sources of in- 

formation ? 

SEYNTPOL. 


ARLY SETTLERS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—Where can I find a list of the 
early settlers (contemporary with Penn) of 
Pennsylvania? Did the great number of 
them come from Yorkshire ? 
C. Roy Hupteston. 
19, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


UDLESTON FAMILY.—Information 1s 

sought concerning the following :— 

1. Lieut. Charles Augustus Hudleston, 
28th Regt., who is stated (‘ Historical 
Records of the 28th North Gloucestershire 
Regiment,’ 1692—1882) to have died on his 
horse, during the memorable retreat from 
Burgos in 1812, ‘‘ from cold and wet, and 
from the effects of fatigue at the siege of 
Badajoz.” The date of his birth is required 
and any other particulars. 

2. Also concerning his brother (believed) 
Richard Augustus H., in 1814, a cornet at 
Fort St. George, Madras, ‘‘ doing duty with 
Ist N.C.” 

3. Parentage of Sir John Walter Hud- 
dleston, Baron of the Exchequer. He is 
variously stated to have been born in 1815 
and 1817. According to the ‘D.N.B.’ he 
was born in Dublin on Sept. 8, 1815, son 
of Thomas Huddleston, captain in the mer- 
chant service. Other authorities, however, 
say his father was ‘“‘late R.N.,’’? and one 
writer suggests that he was a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the Royal Artillery. Which 
is correct ? 

C. Roy Hupteston. 

19, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


“(QABARET”’; “CARNIVAL”; COL- 


UMBINE.”’—The original meaning of | 
these words may be found in any dictionary ; | 
but it seems to have undergone considerable | 


extension in each case. I should be glad of 
definitions of the most modern sense in which 
each word is used. 


ISS BONTEIN, PAINTER ON CHINA. 
—Is anything known of Miss Bontein, 
artist in china painting of about eighty-five 
years ago. I possess a pair of vases thought 
to be Worcester china although without any 
mark. They are divided into four panels, 
three of which are painted with flowers, and 
the fourth with the crest of the Price family, 
namely, A Lion rampant holding in the 
dexter paw a rose. At the top of each divi- 
sion of the panels are lion’s masks holding 
a gold ring in the mouth, and at the foot 
lion’s claws and various other surrounding 
embellishments in gold and colour. 
LeonarpD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


IBLIOTHECA GRALATHIANA. — Can 
any reader tell me the source of this 


name ? 
H. W. 


HAKESPEARE’S INITIALS: ‘ W.S.’” 
—The illustrations in The Times of the 
horn- book found at Shottery seem to 
have Shakespeare’s name suggested on very 
meagre evidence. Did the poet ever use the 
upright S$ ? 
STUDENT. 
RIESBACH, MINIATURIST.—Are 
* portraits by this artist rare, and when 
did he paint? 
ENQUIRER. 


CHAYLE FAMILY.—I should be glad of 
any sort of information relating to the 


name Schayle, its derivation, its relation to 
the name De Sales, its earliest date, etc. ; 


_also for any information about the family 


of that name. 
CONSTANCE SALE. 


The Uplands, Whittaker Road, Derby. 


‘TAME SNAKES, BY WALTER 

SEVERN.—I wonder if anyone could 

tell me where to find a story by the late 

Walter Severn, entitled ‘Tame Snakes—A 

True Story.’ I think it appeared in Cas- 

sell’s Saturday Journal, or some such per- 

iodical, about the ’seventies or ’eighties. I 
had a copy of it, but it has got mislaid. 
N. B. 

*\ ULD LANG SYNE’: THE TUNE.—Is the 


author of the tune to ‘ Auld Lang Syne” 
known? I have seen it stated that William 


| Shield vas the author. Is there any evidence: 


for this? 


Whickham. 


M. H. Hoerawarrte. 
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Replies. 


LONDON’S BUSES. 
(cli. 258). 


am indebted to the kindness of the Editor | 


of the 7.0.7. Stajf Magazine for the fol- 
lowing notes. 
Gregory Shillibeer, a Londoner who had 


set up as coach-builder in Paris, first intro- | 


duced omnibuses into London in 1829. On 


July 29 he inaugurated a service between the | 


‘‘ Yorkshire Stingo’’ at Paddington and the 


Bank of England via the Marylebone Road, | 


Somers Town and the City Road. These 
*buses were long, well-built vehicles carrying 
twenty-two passengers all inside, and drawn 
by three horses harnessed abreast; the driver 
sat on a dickey placed at roof level. | The 
fare was sixpence for the half stage, but 
competing ’buses soon brought this down to 
threepence, which for a long time remained 
the standard fare. 


The ‘‘ knifeboard’’ seat on the roof was | 


introduced in 1850 to cope with the rush 


caused by the great Exhibition, and fares 


were generally raised to fourpence. 

The London’ General Omnibus Company 
was founded in December, 1855, in Paris 
under the name of ‘‘ Compagnie Générale 
des Omnibus de Londres.’”’ In a few weeks 
it purchased nine of the principal lines al- 
veady in existence and gradually absorbed 
a number of others. 

The first mechanically propelled ’bus was 
placed on the road by Walter Hancock in 
1829 shortly after Shillibeer had started his 
horse ’buses, but new highways legislation, 
which required that ‘‘ locomotives’? should 
be preceded by a man carrying a red flag, 
soon brought the enterprise to an end. 

The first motor-bus to be licensed by Scot- 
land Yard made its appearance, under the 
name of Radcliffe-Ward, in June, 1897, on 
the Charing Cross—Victoria route. It was 
electrically driven and ran only a few weeks. 

In 1899 the ‘“‘ Motor Traction Company ”’ 
started a petrol motor-bus service between 
Kennington and Victoria, and was followed 
by a number of other enterprises, but none 
of them survived for long until in 1905 the 
“Vanguard Company ”’ placed a number of 
Daimlers on the streets. This company was 
the first to introduce route numbers, and in 
1908 was absorbed by the L.G.O.C. together 
with the London Road Car Company. 

The L.G.0.C. had begun mechanicalizing 


| its *buses in 1904 and ran the Circus— Ham. 

mersmith Broadway service with steam 
*buses, but it was not until Oct. 25, 1911, 
that the last horse-bus worked route 32, 
Moorgate Street to London Bridge Station. 
R. 


The old driver was a unique character, a 
store house of witty repartee and curious Lon- 
_don lore. He was apparently ageless, for who 
lore. He was apparently ageless, for who 
ever Saw a young driver or a new ’bus? 
| Dickens knew him and pourtrayed him in 
‘ Omnibuses’ and ‘ The First Omnibus Cad’ 
| ( Sketches by Boz ’), and Baedeker described 
him as a London “‘lion.”? Leigh Hunt 
‘described ‘The Inside of an Omnibus’ 
_(‘Men, Women and Books’), and there are 
| at least two paintings of this subject. There 
| are many references in Poole’s Index, note 
| also ‘ London Labour and the London Poor’ 

(Mayhew) iii. pp. 346-357 ; ‘ The Omnibus’ 

(A. R. Buckland) Good Words, xxv. (1894), 
| pp. 397-402; ‘’Buses of the Past’ (James 
| Perry) in Hast London Advertiser, 14 Nov., 
| 1903; ‘London from the Top of a ’Bus’ 
(Adcock), and ‘Omnibuses and Cabs’ (H. 
C. Moore), 1902. 

A horse ’bus ran over old Southwark 
Bridge up to its last hours, and over old 
| Vauxhall Bridge, while the driver checked 
the payments of his passengers (4d.) 
in his little mirror. The war services 
of “Old Bill” will not be forgotten, and 
the waterproof covers from the upper decks 
also served at the front as ‘‘ ground sheets.” 

J. ARDAGH. 


MYRNA COFFEE HOUSE, PALL 
MALL (cli. 135, 178).—Wheatley’s 
‘London Past and Present’ was published 
thirty-five years ago, and the Metropolis 
having much altered since then, this work 
cannot always be relied on for authentic 
reference for present-day purposes. 

Your esteemed contributor Mr. ARCHIBALD 
SpPaRKE, quotes Wheatley as saying that the 
Smyrna Coffee House ‘‘ was situated at the 
North side of Pall Mall, at the corner of 
Crown Court, over against Marlborough 
House, where is now No. 59, Messrs. Harri- 
son’s the booksellers,”? but this building was 
pulled down in 1905, and Messrs. Harrison 
then removed to 45, Pall Mall, on the same 
side of the way, which premises had been 
in the occupation of Messrs. H. 8. King and 
Co., the East India Bankers, who had vaca- 
ted them on moving to their new buiilding 
at the corner of Pall Mall and Waterloo 
Place. 
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A few years ago, Harrisons gave up 45, 
Pall Mall, and removed this branch of their 
business to their old established printing 
and publishing premises in St. Martin’s 
Lane, W.C. ; 

A full-page illustration of 59, Pall Mall, 
just before its demolition, appears on p. 41 
of ‘The House of Harrison,’ 1914, and this 
interesting work states that the building 
“was reputed by tradition to be the Old 
Smyrna Coffee House of the previous cen- 
tury’ (meaning, doubtless, the eighteenth). 

Timbs states that the Smyrna was in Pall 
Mall, but does not give the exact spot, and 
adds that there was a coffee-house of this 
name, in this same street, in a list of coffee- 
houses of 1810, but the building first occu- 
pied by Harrisons could not have been the 
original structure frequented by the wits of 
the reign of Queen Anne, although it may 
have been that of 1810 and the site of both. 

I have several old advertisements relating 
to the Smyrna but, as usual, they do not 
give the exact location of this once famous 
forerunner of present-day clubs. T. H. S. 
Escott, and other writers, suggest that the 
Smyrna was once a public-house, bearing 
the same name, but what difference was 
there between these and coffee-houses, for 
both sold spirituous liquors for consumption 
either on or off the premises ? 

J. Holden Macmichael, in his valuable 
work, ‘Charing Cross and Neighbourhood,’ 
says that in 1742 it was known as the 
“Giles’s and Smyrna,” and that the paint- 
ing in the Royal Scottish Academy by 
George Ogilby Reid represents the reception 
by the Jacobites, at the Smyrna, of the 
news of Prestonpans. It was a resort of 
Prior and Swift and there Thomson received 
subscriptions for the ‘ Seasons.’ 

Defoe in his ‘ Journey through England ’ 
says ‘‘The Scots go generally to the ‘ Brit- 
ish’ and a mixture of all sorts to the 
Smyrna.” 

There is scarcely more than a bare refer- 
ence to the Smyrna in the books dealing with 
Pall Mall, and in the almost exhaustive 
volume on ‘ The West End of Yesterday and 
To-day,’ by E. Beresford Chancellor, not 
even the name occurs anywhere. 

G. L. Apperson in his ‘ Bygone London 
Life,’ 1903, thas a fairly good account, but 
says ‘‘ This home of letters was situated in 
Pall Mall. Its exact position is uncertain ; 
but it probably stood on the site now occu- 
pied appropriately enough by Messrs. Har- 
rison’s bookshop.”’ 

KE. E. Newron. 


[444K WALTON AND WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY (cli. 243, 282).—I have, I think, 
already protested in ‘ N. and Q.’ against the 
idea that Walton in 1658, as a reverend 


/man of mature age—he was born in 1593— 


scratched his initials on his godfather’s 
tomb. They are much more likely to be the 
work of some Westminster boy, like the in- 
scription indicating a night spent in the 
Coronation chair. Familiarity breeds irrev- 
erence, especially in the free and easy age 
of boyhood. A Westminster boy once told 
me that he had made a bet about hiding 
biscuit-tins among the tombs without being 
discovered. If the school records were: 
searched, a suitable ‘‘ I. W.’’ might be dis- 
covered. 

There is another possibility which has not 
been, so far as I know, considered. Isaak 
Walton had a son of the same name, who 
became a divine, born 1651. Is it not more 
likely that he at 7 did the scratching 
than his pious father? Cotton, in his 
Second Part of the ‘ Angler,’ 6, shows that 
he had talents for drawing. A rock in the 
middle of the water is mentioned, with the 
detail :— 

And young Mr. Isaak Walton was so pleased 
with it, as to draw it in landscape in black 
and white, in a blank book I have at home; 
as he has done several prospects of my house 
also, which I keep for a memorial of his 
favor, and will show you, when we come up: 
to dinner. 

The lettering, however, seems to me too 
mature in character for a boy of 7 to achieve. 

V.R 


OF 


EMBLEM 

4 APOSTLE IN ALL SOUL’S, OXFORD 
(cli. 260, 302).-_There can be little doubt 
that the three hexagonal objects held by the 


ST. SIMON THE 


apostle ‘are bread-loaves. The medieval 
loaf was not baked in a tin as bread gener- 
ally is nowadays. The dough was made into. 
lumps, which were packed together as 
closely as possible in the oven so as to econo- 
mise space. As the dough rose the lumps 
stuck together. When baked they came out 
of the oven in a piece, and were torn apart, 
like the ‘‘ twopenny lumps ”’ still to be met 
with, but with this difference, that these 
have only four sides instead of six, the top 
only being browned. 


As generally represented in medieval glass 
these loaves have six straight sides and a 
domed top which is generally stained yellow 
to represent the crust. As the old glass- 
painters did not trouble to render texture, 
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they generally have the regularity of form 
which suggests something made in a mould, 
such as a blanc-mange or jelly, rather than 
the rough outlines of loaves. Examples can 
be seen in ‘ The Last Supper’ at Great Mal- 
vern (illustration in Le Couteur’s ‘ English 
Medieval Painted Glass,’ Fig. 10); ‘ Feed- 
ing the Hungry’ and ‘ Visiting the 
Prisoners’ in All Saints’, North Street, 
York, and in the ‘Prisoners in the Stocks ’ 
in the St. William Window in York Min- 
ster. 
Joun A. KNowLEs. 

The emblem of St. Simon at All Souls’ 
is certainly meant for three loaves. His 
attribute varies a good deal: I have seen him 
in East Anglia with a Tau cross, a scimi- 
tar, and, at Cawston, with an object looking- 
like a barrel with a chain attached. The 
saw is late and entirely unreasoning: no 
legend of him bears it out. Philip com- 
monly has the Joaves. The crooked staff men- 
tioned by Priscrx1a belongs to St. James the 
Less—the plain staff to no one. Is it not 
perhaps the lance of St. Thomas with the 


top gone? 
M. R. James. 


WATER LANES (cli. 244, 283).—In 

Guernsey, where there are several water 
lanes, the essential elements of a water 
lane are a foot-path and a stream running 
by the side of it. In one or two of them 
there is also for a part of its course a more 
or less adequate tract of dry roadway. A 
carriage road does not become a water lane 
by reason of having a stream flowing by side 


of it. 
Joun R. Macratu. 


There is a water-lane between Waddon 
and Beddington, formed by a short stretch 
of the River Wandle, where the bed has (I 
suppose) been artificially prepared, so that 
it resembles an ordinary road with an inch 
or two of water running over it. At each 
end of this stretch a road debouches on the 
little river, so that vehicles can pass 
from one to the other by driving along 
the water-lane, whilst there is a raised 
footpath at one side for pedestrians. 
I do not know whether this is called 
a water-lane locally, but when we dis- 
covered it in my boyhood, my mother :alled 
it a water-lane and was evidently familiar 
both with the term and with what iv des- 
-cribed. 


G. H. Waurre. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


GPit BROCH (cli. 270).—-The review 
of the ‘Calendar of Fine Rolls’ men- 
tions as curious a tenure by the service of 
finding, at the king’s cost, a horse, a sack 
and a spit (‘‘broch ’’) in every war in Wales. 
I have noticed a good many similar instances 
in Cheshire and elsewhere near the borders 
of Wales, and what is meant is that the 
tenant of some manor or place held his land 
on condition that when his lord was called 
to do military service against the Welsh, the 
tenant must supply a horse for the lord’s 
attendant esquire or sergeant to ride upon, 
together with a sack for holding the lord’s 
armour and accoutrements and a pin for 
fastening up the sack. Sometimes the pin 
is called ‘‘a prick.”” ‘‘ Spit’’ is rather mis- 
leading, though ‘‘ broach’ can be so trans- 
lated and the meaning is the same—some- 
thing to secure the mouth of the sack. The 
king did not, of course, pay the cost of the 
horse, but the wages of the horseman and the 
cost of the fodder. Frequently the tenant 
had to bear the expenses for the first forty 
days and then the man could go home unless 
the king agreed to pay for further service. 
R. S. B. 


LANTAGENET: BRIDGES: GREY 
(cli. 275).—Sibella de Saucy (or De 
Salceto), circa 1220 of Kiddington, married 
circa 1232 Richard de Wilscote (Williams- 
cote); their son Thomas de Williamscote, 
Lord of Williamscote, presented to the Rec- 
tory of Kiddington living in 1273; died 
1279. His son Richard de Williamscote, died 
1297 (1290, Knight Sheriff of Oxford and 
Baronial writs), married Joan Foliet, dau. 
and sole heiress of Robert Foliet or Ffoliet, 
Lord, of Bickmash. His brother Hugh de 
Williamscote was Rector of Kiddington 1273 
—1307. When Lord Vaux sold the Hall 
(1840?) to Richardo, son of Daniel, he re- 
moved all the coats-of-arms from the dining 

room. 

A. F. Betiman. 


XVI AND XVII CENTURY GUNS (cli. 
«“ 117, 157, 213, 247, 263).—I should say 
that, without any doubt, the sockets, or re- 
cesses, at the top of each side of the em- 
brasure—I prefer this word to ‘‘crenelle” 
as being a better known term in fortification 
—as shown in the sketch on p. 263, are in- 
tended for a rod, from which was suspended 
some form of curtain or light shield, to pro- 
tect the men, who worked the guns, from 
musketry fire. These would be drawn across 
the open embrasure whilst a gun was being 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


loaded, pulled back to the sides to allow the 
gun-layer to see the object to be fired at, and 
again drawn out after the gun had been 
fired, 


Rope mantlets were used for this purpose 
and were certainly in use in forts in Eng- 
land as late as 1897. In official drill books 
for Garrison Artillery the general duties of 
two of the gunners in a detachment included 
“ attend to mantlet.’’ 

The reference to ‘ Pendennis and St. 
Mawes,’ as by Captain Pasfield, is incorrect. 
The author was Captain Samuel Pasfield 
Oliver, Royal Artillery. It was published 
in 1875. 

J. H. Lestre. 


(exlviii. 368, 428).—In 

1538 Thomas Chapman, Warden of the 
Grey Friars of London, wrote to Cromwell : 
“Your Lordship spoke to me of changing 
my coat, we shall be ready to change when 
commanded.”? He, with twenty-six friars, 
gave up his habit, and surrendered his con- 
vent ‘‘ with all its possessions in London and 
elsewhere in England, Wales and_ the 
marches thereof’? Nov. 12, 1538. 

Similarly on 31 Aug., 1538, Dr. John 
London writing from Oxford to Cromwell, 
says that he ‘‘ has caused all the four orders 
of friars to change their coats’’; and the 
same writing to the same on 14 Sept. says: 
“T have taken a surrender of the friars in 
Reading, and this day they shall change 
their coats.’’ 

JoHun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“MAYAUT”: ‘ TALLY-HO”’ (cli. 281). 

The origin and derivation of the ven- 
atic term, or cry, ‘‘tally-ho!’’ is one which 
is frequently questioned, and now ‘H.F.,’ 
quoting Saint-Simon, and giving a reference 
to ‘‘tayaut ’? (Il aimait tant la chasse, que 
le nom d’abbé Tayaut, etc.), asks “‘ is it not 
likely that ‘tayaut’ is derived from ‘ tally- 
ho’? I understand that ‘tallv-ho’ itself 
is etymologically meaningless.’” Wm. A. and 
F. Baillie-Grohman in their appendix to 
‘The Master of Game’ (the oldest of all 
hunting books), say :— 

We only find Tally-ho in comparatively re- 
cent English hunting literature and songs— 
never, so far as I am aware, before the late 
seventeenth century, and it does not occur at 
all constantly until the eighteenth century. 
Neither Turberville, nor Blome, nor Cox. in 
their books on the various chases, mention 
such a word, though we find instructions to 
the huntsman to say “ Hark to him,” “ Hark 
forward,” “Hark back.” and “To him. to 
him,” besides the inevitable “ So how, sohow.” 


Neither in Twici, ‘ Master of Game,’ ‘ Boke 
of St. Albans,’ Chaucer or Shakespeare, can we 
find an invigorating Tallyho. 1t would almost 
appear as if it were a seventeenth centur 

importation from across the Channel, whic 

is quite possible, for Henry IV of France sent 
in that century three of his best huntsmen, 
Desprez, de Beaumont and de Saint-Ravy, to 
the Court of King James I to teach the royal 
huntsmen how to hunt the stag in the French 
way, English Court hunting having degener- 
ated into coursing of stags within the park 
palings. Taiaut in France was used solely in 
the chase of the red, fallow or roe deer. 

. FarrFax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

I have read that ‘‘ tally-ho”’ is from the 
Arabic Talaab-ho, talaab, meaning “little 
fox,” and also that it is from the Arabic 
Tavalahua, meaning ‘‘lo! here he is’’; 
but as I know no Arabic I cannot say 
whether either derivation is possible. 

HarMATOPEGOS. 


AMBARDE’S ‘PERAMBULATION ’ 

(cli. 190, 228, 249).—In answer to Mr. 

CHARRINGTON’s query I send the following 
from my notes. 

(1) The Portrait in E. Phillips’ ‘ New 
World of Words’ is evidently not from the 
life. In my copy (4th Ed. 1678), the in- 
scription is ‘‘ Lambard ”’ and ‘‘ The Peram- 
bulator ”’ is omitted. 

All the following are taken from Vertue’s 
engraving of the original oil painting which 
is still at the family seat. 

(1) The first state of Vertue’s engraving: 
small folio (a) without letters; (b) with let- 
ters. Both are extremely rare. 

(2) The second state. That is (b) cut 
down to quarto with a different arrangement 
of the lettering. This was issued as the 
frontispiece to Lambarde’s ‘ Dictionarium 
Ang: Top: Histor.,’ 1730. 

(3) Small quarto in Malcom’s ‘ Lives of 
Topographers and Antiquaries,’ 1824. 

(4) Small quarto woodcut in very deep 
lines in octagon frame. I have not been 
able to trace the origin of this. It looks 
like one of Charles Knight’s productions. 

(5) Octavo, the frontispiece to the last 
edition of ‘The Perambulation’ 1826, Chat- 
ham: ‘‘ Engraved by Cooper from Verture, 
published by ©. and W. Townson, Chatham, 


1825.” 

(6) > That in Vol. iv. Plate 22, of the 
Anastatic Society. It is reversed. Etching 
by G.*P. 

(7) A block reproduction of (2) recently 
issued: by a Tunbridge Wells bookseller. 
F. Cock, 
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‘LA GLORIA D1 TITIANO’ (cli. 272, 
s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). 

the sale description from the auction cata- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1 have extracted | 


logue, as I thought it might interest your | 


readers. 
TITIAN. 

Ld. H. 725, La Gloria di Titiano: a finished 

Vane sketch for the celebrated work, 
called also the Apotheosis of 
Charles V., and ‘ Il Paradiso,’ now 
in the Musee de San Fernando, but 
which when painted, owing its 
origin to a dream of Charles, was 
designed, as Charles intormed 
Titian, for the Convent de St. 
Juste, in which he ended his days. 
This picture was held up before 
the King on his deathbed. — See 


Sterling’s Cloister Life of Charles, 


After the death of Charles V_ it 
was removed, by command of 
Philip II to the Escurial. Dr. 
Waagen, speaking of this sketch, 
says, “ The painting is throughout 
excellent, and of a rich deep tone 
in the flesh.” This important 
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appointed as one of the two coroners for 
Bristol on Dec. 10, 1772, vice Nathaniel 
Goodwin. He held the post tiil his death 
in 1778, and on Dec. 9 Joseph Stafford was 
appointed in his place. 

C. Roy Hupteston. 

19, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

STRICH SURNAME (cli. 281).—See 

Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward VL, 
Vol. iii., p. 315 (1925). 

“©1550, 15 July. Lieghes. Grant for life 
to the King’s servant Henry Oystriche of an 
annuity of 401. payable at the Receipt of 
the Exchequer, quarterly, with arrears 
from Annunciation last. By p.s. [1I. 921, 
Westm., 13, July].’’ 

WOLSELEY. 

Culpeper’s, Ardingly, Sussex. 

HURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS: EX. 

PLANATION OF WORDS SOUGHT 
(cli. 280).—(4) The King arrived back at 
Kensington, from abroad, on the night 20/21 
Oct., 1692. Presumably the parish took the 


work was discovered in a gambling | opportunity of combining the celebration of 
house_in Madrid, purchased there | that event with the signall victory att sea, 


bu Mr. De Bourke, afterwards 
Danish Minister to London 
brought by Mr. Wallis to London; 
and afterwards purchased by Mr. 


Rogers. 
283 10. 


The picture was sold on Saturday, May 3, 
1856, the sixth day of the sale of Samuel 
Rogers’s collection, Christie and Manson 
being the auctioneers. The total amount of 
the sale was over £45,000. 

C. HamItton. 


LACK BUTTER (cli. 153, 268).—There 
is a curious allusion to this in Henri 
Bordeaux’s novel ‘ Le Lac Noir.” When M. 
Girardet calls on the procureur général to 
give him the unwelcome news that the couple 
accused of the murder are innocent, he is 
warned by a young barrister that that offi- 
cial is in an awful temper: “Le patron 
revient d’Aix-les-Bains II] a joué toute la 
soirée et il a perdu. Il est furieux.’”” When 
the judge d’instruction enters the lion’s den, 
he sees the procureur général: ‘‘ Je remarque 
aussit6t ses yeux pochés au beurre noir et 
ses joues congestionnées’’ (p. 184). Does 
this imply that the whites of the eyes were 
yellow, or what is the exact significance ? 
G. H. Wurte. 
23. Weighton Road, Anerley. 


PASG6E FAMILY (cli. 209).—(a) Abel 
Dage. According to ‘ Bristol Lists,’ 


by the Rev. A. B. Beaven, p. 236, he was 


which was undoubtedly, I think, the Battle 
of La Hogue. 

(5), the late victory would be Marlbor- 
ough’s and Eugene’s victory at Malplaquet, 


11 Sept., 1709. 
C. (B/C). 


i ELSON’S UNIFORM AT TRAFALGAR 
*“" (cli. 273).—This subject has led to cor- 
respondence in earlier numbers of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ At 1S. iv. 114 mention is made of the 
use of Nelson’s coat as a support to the head 
of Sir George Westphal, then a midshipman 
on board the Victory, who when wounded 
had been placed by the side of Nelson. See 
also 8 S. v. 72 for particulars of the Alder- 
man, and of how the coat had been pre- 
served by Lady Hamilton. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Littlehampton. 


‘APT. WILLIAM BAILLIE: IMITA- 
TIONS OF REMBRANDT’S ETCH- 
INGS (cli. 281).—The most admired produc- 
tions are those he executed in the style of 
Rembrandt, and his charming copies after 
the etchings of that master. The works of 
Captain Baillie were published in two folio 
volumes by Boydell, in 1792, entitled ‘A 
Series of 225 Prints and Etchings after Rem- 
brandt, Teniers, G. Dou, Poussin, and 
others.’ 
The following are among the principal 
examples, some of which are signed with his 
name, and some marked with the cipher :— 
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Bust of an Old Man, with a gold chain, 


in the manner of Rembrandt ; two plates, one 
without the chain. 

Christ healing the sick, commonly cailed 
the Hundred Guilder Print. The original 


plate by Rembrandt, purchased by Captain 


Baillie in Holland, and admirably retouched 
by him. 


Beggars at the Door of a House; after 


Rembrandt’s etching. 
The Gold-weigher ; 
Rembrandt’s etching. 
The Three Trees; Landscape; after the 


finely copied from 


same. 

An Old Man, half-length, with a Beard 
and Cap; W. Baillie, 1765; after Rem- 
brandt. 


Landscape, with a Horse lying; after. 


Rembrandt’s print. 
Atrrep Sypney 
TOCKS AT TEMPLE BAR (cli. 281).— 
The following is taken from ‘ Memor- 

isls of Temple Bar,’ by T. C. Noble, p. 67. 
In October, 1671, 

one Richard Filkin was set upon the pillory 
in Fleet Street, near the end of Shoe Lane. . 
Mr. Timbs remembers to have seen four per- 
sons standing punished about the year 1812. 


The last person punished by it was one | 
Peter James Bossey (for perjury) in the Old | 


Bailey, on the 24th June, 1830, for by Act of 
Parliament passed Ist Victoria, c., 23, June 
30th, 1837, this long-lived 


faces spoiled, their ears cut off, their noses 
slit, and all similar barbarous accessories, was 
abolished for ever. 
ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 
JSSUE OF PAPER WITHDRAWN: DATE 
WANTED (cli, 281).—-L remember very well 


the incident referred to by Mr. Joseen Bort | 
for I happened to travel from London to Mel- | 
ton Mowbray on the morning when the news- | 


paper in question appeared. I cannot, how- 
ever, give the year. It must have been bhe- 
tween 1881 and 1884, for only in those years 
did have horses in Leicestershire, and it 
must have been in winter else I should not 
have gone to hunt. Sir William Harcourt, 
who was so grossly misreported in the news- 
paper in question, was in those years Home 
Secretary, and I was a young member of the 
Opposition. 
Hersert MAXWELL. 

The date wanted by Mr. Borr is Jan. 23, 
1882, The ‘interpolation was one whole line 
only. One may gather that either the “ spite- 
ful compositor ” was not at once discovered, 
or that there was a second such compositor, 
seeing that there was a similar interpolation 
in the same newspaper of June 12, 1882, in an 
advertisement of a book, ‘ Every-day Life in 
our Public Schools.’ 

Ropert PJERPONT. 
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“instrument of | 
Torture,’ where men had stood and had their | 
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The 


English Life in the Middle Ages. By L. F. 
Salzman. (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d. 
| net.) 
| TN his preface Mr. Salzman says that “‘ from 
_* no foolish modesty ” he would ‘“ point to 
‘the illustrations, taken from medieval sources, 
as in some ways the most valuable part of the 
whole book.” The illustrations form indeed 
a collection of most delightful and instructive 
‘pictures of medieval life, worth going over 
/again and again and thoroughly imprinting on 
the memory to serve as permanent background 
in one’s imagination of the Middle Ages. The 
majority of them will be quite new to the 
readers for whom this book is designed, and 
indeed to many more advanced students. Mr. 
Salzman’s text is charmingly written; the 
selection of detail from the vast mass of 
| material in existence strikes us as unusually 
‘happy, and without the slightest stodginess an 
immense amount of information is given, and 
_that so simply and clearly that matters which 
‘are apt to look dry and difficult take on a 
‘pleasant everyday sort of attractiveness. 
There is, however, one main point we should 
criticize. We demur to reckoning the Middle 
| Ages from the conquest of Britain by the 
Saxons to the reign of Henry VILI, and treat- 
ing the life and conditions of the English 
virtually as all one for that thousand years. 
Not only so, but where he can find French 
illustrations more to his purpose than Eng- 
lish ones, our author does not hesitate to in- 
-sert them; and also works in Roger Ascham and 
Lady Jane Grey, and even doings of Eliza- 
' beth’s reign. This scheme allows him to dis- 
pense with any sort of chronological sequence 
in his remarks, and though this is no real 
| matter where a well-informed reader is con- 
| cerned we think it in itself a rather slovenly 
way of writing, and likely ts prove confusing 
to the readers for whom he intends his work. 
lf a new edition is called for, and the book 
is so attractive that we should think this most 
| probable, we would suggest some scrutiny for 
‘elimination of slips. Thus, to give one 
| example, it is not strictly accurate to say that 
| the “ reformed Order, the Cistercians, was in- 
| stituted by St. Bernard at Citeaux.” Recent 
_ investigation has modified ideas about the 
| miseries of Stephen’s reign, derived from the 
| overdrawn acounts of monastic writers which 
| find place in school books; we therefore 
| rather regretted the appearance here of 
'the old quotation about Christ and His 
| saints being asleep. We would not, however, 
| close on a note of criticism, for, in spite of 


Library. 


some objections taken, we found ourselves 
reading with enjoyment, and believe the book 
will do good service in stimulating desire to 
know about the Middle Ages—a_ subject of 
'study which has more than a_ merely 
‘academic interest. 
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A Hundred Wonderful Years. By C. 3. Peel. 
(John Lane, 15s. net.). 


ee years are from 1820 to 1920. Mrs. 
Peel has brought together a ses ies of lively 
chapters drawn trom a great range of sources 
—literary and journalistic—filled out for the 
more recent years from memories of her own 
and her friends. She has collected seventy 
pictures, many of them from out of the way 
sources, which give effective point to the narra- 
tive, and the whole book revives in a most 
pleasant way the picture of the nineteenth 


century which elder men and women carry in | 


their minds, partly from the talk of their 
own elders and oldish books, and partly from 
their own experience. There are, of course, 
many accounts of this kind, but we do not 
recall any on a like scale and of a like charac- 
ter, that combines better than this does the 
necessary multitude of detail with success in 
giving the sense of change and development, 
and sense also of the immense contrast be- 
tween the beginning and the end of the hun- 
dred years. Mrs. Peel’s scope is social and 
domestic. She began with the change from slow 
to quick transport; discusses next the change 
from an uneducated to an educated populace; 
follows this up with chapters on life in 
palaces, the life of the rich, and the life of 
the middle classes. ‘'wo chapters are then 
devoted to servants, and three to the life of 


the poor. There is a serviceable bibliography. | 


The Oxford Book of French Verse. 
St. John Lucas. 
8s. 6d. net). 


Chosen by 


WE judge this to be a good selection of | 


French verse not only because it contains 


virtually all the pieces which the lover of , 
for in such a book, | 


French poetry will look 


though he knows them well by heart, but also | 
half-hours | 


hecause, after spending some 
turning over its pages one seems to meet, dis- 
engaging itself from them, something of the 


essential genius of France, true to itself, amid | 
all changes of the outward forms of thought. | 


anthology of national 
effect, 


The skilfully chosen 
poetry should, we think, produce this 


should reveal unity more strongly than differ- | 


ence, and be counted successful principally 
in so far as it has done so. The genius of a 
nation is many-sided, and will strike one who 
contemplates it differently at different times. 


In this volume we came to notice afresh how | 


largely French lyric verse occupies itself with 
death. and how distinctive are the clear, deli- 


cate notes which French poets strike on that | 


theme. 

Mr. St. John Laucas’s Introduction is a 
pleasant and_= stimulating piece of work, 
thongh in common with many critics, 


hears. we think, somewhat too hardly, 


taste of their day and no better. He loses an 
opportunity at the end of his essay, where a 
short account of the “Parnassiens” and_ the 
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(Oxford, Clarendon Press, | 


he | 
on 
second or third-rate poets who wrote to the | 


OctoBeR 30, 1926, | 


“Symbolistes” would have been in good place, 
It occurred to us, marking what he had chosen 
from La Fontaine, first to reflect on how 
difficult a matter choice must have been with 
so great a number of equally fine examples 
before him, and then to wish that a casting 
vote had been given in favour of the pieces 
which had most associations connected with 
them: thus we should have liked to find 
| here Mme. de Sévigné’s favourite “Que ne voug 
taisez-vous aussi?” 


In the Quarterly Review tor October we 
would single out Sir William Ramsay’s bril- 
_liant paper on ‘Homer and the Troad’ as 
| the outstanding feature. It is principally a 
' discussion of Dr. Leaf’s work on Troy, and 

consequently also a discussion of Strabo, but 
gives us, towards the end, some illuminating 
| Pages on the true character of Troy—a robber 
city, built in view of sailor’s difficulties in 
| navigating the Dardanelles—and on the “ his- 
| toricity,” so to call it, of the Greek expedition. 
Mr. S. L. Bensusan’s sympathetic account of 
| the late Israel Zangwill cannot fail to evoke 
| answering sympathy, and will probably enable 
; Some readers to redress their estimate of 
| Zangwill, by inducing them to return to his 
finer work. Mr. Martin G. Welsh writes of 
St. Francis of Assisi, pleasantly enough, 
| though he ignores some fundamentals in his 
| hero, and does not suggest anything new. 
| Mr. R. B. Mowat in his paper, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Literature, also tells us chiefly what 
we all knew before, but makes a g point to 
start with, in drawing out the difference 
| between the two old English universities and 
the universities of other countries in their 
hold on famous alumni. A good paper, much 
‘to be pondered, is the unsigned ‘Some 
Pioneers of Medicine and Surgery.’ Mr. Horace 
|G. Hutchinson’s ‘ Cricket and its Chroniclers’” 
is another which is sure of appreciative 
readers. The six or seven papers on _ social, 
| political and economic subjects are weighty 
and stimulating. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 286, col. 2. 1. 4 from foot, for 
H. D. Swingar’s,” read W. H. D. 
| Suringar’s. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
+ the contribution in question is to be 
ound. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Printed and Published by the Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices. High Street. 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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